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BATTALION ON PARADE 


SEE US 


For the newest, shapliest line of ready-made 
or made to order CLOTHING (for 


men. Also a full line of Gents’ Furnishings. 


Our Prices Will Suit You Too 


LEWIS & HOOVER 
9 MASONIC TEMPLE STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


The Main Street Clothiers and Haberdashers 


College and Class Pennants 


We make 
the best 
at fair 


prices 


We sell Cadet Uniforms and all Equipment required. Oxford 
Gowns, Mortar Board Caps, Baseball Uniforms, Banners, 
Badges, Buttons, Flags, Military Text Books. 

Send for Catalogue of Cadet Novelties No. 326 


The Pettibone Bros. Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


#*” He Who Cares ~ 


or what is best, but not for fancy boxes, buys of us* 


“ONLY THE BEST” 


That's our aim—“Always the Best,” our reputa- 
tion among users of 


ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 


Everything for the Athlete. Send for Catalog. 


Boys, when in New York use us for headquarters, leave your 
grips here and say hello. Don’t forget. 


ALEX. TAYLOR & CO. 


ATHLETIC OUTFITTERS _ Established 1897 
~~ 16 E. 42d St. Opp. Hotel Manhattan, New York 
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The Univevsity @llege of Medicine, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
This cera its!) organization. maintaified a high Bescards 


» Re rreeerrenmes Y si 


and now, on|the Stat¢ Board récord Fits g ates, appears in a list 
of twelve leading fe Schodls of Medicine in the/United States. 
The Examlaing Board Statigtiga For Gradujtes of 1908. Siow: 
Virginia leads adjoining States—Horth, South and West, Record, 94.5% 
University College of Medicine leads Viginia, Record, 97. 
Also leads all medical schools In Virginia, on fifteen year p2riod, Record, 91. 
STUART McGUIRE, M. D., President. WILLIAM R. MILLER, Proctor. 


Send for illustrated descriptive Bulletins, and specify whether Medicine, Dentistry or Pharmacy 
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Regal — Shoes — Sanan 


The most complete line of Furnishings 
and Hats in the City. ‘Tailor-Made 
Clothes a Specialty. College Goods of 


Every Description. 


WOODWARD and SON 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


®e Geo. Yeager 


FOR A 


Nice Clean Shave 


Four Chairs. Up to Date Methods 
and Appliances. We have been 
Doing the A. M. A. Work for 
Several Years BR BH GW BW 


New Street, Next to Augusta Hotel, Staunton, Va. 


DON’T GET 
DISCOURAGED 


Get WALK- 
OVERS 


Nobby Styles 
In All Leathers 


For Sale Only by 


McH. Holliday, 


STAUNTON 
VIRGINIA 


Jacob Reed’s Sons ™*** “Quality” Uniforms 


Reed ‘‘Quality’’ Uniforms are designed and fashioned by 
skilled Military Tailors and made throughout by competent 
work people. They are manufactured in our own premises in 
light, clean and airy work rooms under perfect sanitary con- 
ditions. These factors are important in the production of uni- 
forms of high character. 

One of the most satisfactory departments of our Uniform 
business is that devoted to the outfitting of students of Mili- 
tary Schools and Colleges. The results we obtain are highly 
creditable and produce renewals of contracts year by year. 


Jacob Reed’s Sons “"s; “Quality Uniforms’ 
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CHEER UP 


ELL, fellows, we all had 
our pleasures during Xmas 
and now that we are once 
again at school, let us show our ap- 
preciation of the good times we had 
Xmas, by doing good, steady, honest 
work in every phase of our school 
life from now until finals. The ma- 
jority of us think of nothing but 
finals now, but the writer of this ar- 
ticle knows from experience, that 
when the last day of school arrives, 
this majority will find that leaving 
school is indeed a heart-rending 
thing to do. Many of us become so 
attached to our respective chums 
here, that to leave them is like 
breaking the ‘‘Tie that binds.’’ 
Many of the corps have been heard 
to say, that there was nothing to 
look forward to between now and 
finals. Now, fellows, get this mis- 
taken idea out of your heads, for 
we have all manner of pleasures and 
interesting experiences to antici- 
pate. There’s the basket-ball season 
with prospects for the finest kind 
of a team, there’s a dance to be 
held in the ‘‘New Building’’ about 
the last of February; various enter- 
tainments, musical and otherwise 


are sure to be had, and if they equal 
in interest and ability to create 
pleasures, those we had last year, 
the writer feels sure that every 
cadet here will think life worth liv- 
ing when he sees them. Best of all 
these anticipated pleasures is the 
approach of baseball season. Our 
prospects for a championship, team 
are excellent, and incidentally, if we 
don’t beat that Blue and ‘‘Yellow’’ 
team from Staunton, it will be be- 
cause said organization is the peer 
of any in the ‘‘Old Dominion.’’ 
Last, and perhaps even better than 
the baseball games to be played and 
won, is the glorious, glittering, 
Final Dance. At this time, those 
who outside of the family, are near- 
est and dearest to us will be present 
and will tend to make the Final 
Dance the grandest occasion of the 
school session. 

Now to go back a little, fellows, 
examinations are almost upon us, 
so let us brace up like men ought 
to do, and make good marks on our 
exams. Fellows, you know what 
joy and pride good standing in 
your studies, particularly in the 
exams., brings to the hearts of your 
mother and father and if you love 
that mother and father, get on your 


feet, study hard, and cheer them up 
with a fine mark on your interme- 
diate exam. papers. Moreover, fel- 
lows, the better your marks on the 
intermediate exams., the stronger 
chance you hold of making distinc- 
tions at the end of the year. And 
lastly, fellows, don’t brace up in 
your studies only, but try to do your 
level best in every feature and de- 
partment of your school life. 

In conclusion allow me tosay, that 
if any of you are still ‘‘sour’’ after 
your return from Xmas vacation, 
why just dwell for a moment on the 
pleasures to come within the next 
few months, study hard, keep out 
of the ‘“‘Drag Net’s’’ way and you 
will find that the time from now till 
June will pass all too quickly. 


tot ot 
Gone With the Old Year 


7T\HAT absence makes the heart 
[ grow fonder, is truly exempli- 
fied by the manner in which 
the Corps feels the absence of 
Messrs. Black and Youell. 
Both Mr. Black and Mr. Youell 
were old men and this year especi- 
ally, they were shining lights in 


school life. 
( Concluded on Page 6 ) 


T WAS a hot sultry night for the 
entire town, while down by the 
river in the heart of the Ghetto 

district men slept on roofs to escape 
the unbearable heat. Everywhere 
people talked of the sunstroke 
fatalities for the day. It was the 
worst spell since ’63, and out at the 
yards cattle were dying by the 
hundreds. The strike had tied up 
many thousands of freight cars 
laden with produce, fruits, and 
vegetables. Such cars stood in the 
silent freight yards and their con- 
tents rotted. The health depart- 
ment ordered all perishable freight 
thrown into the lake far out beyond 
the seven-mile crib. Men could not 
be hired to touch a freight car and 
policemen were too busy maintain- 
ing the peace of the city to perform 
the work of handling freight. 

The state soldiery was out and 
five thousand deputy marshals pa- 
trolled the streets, carrying sawed 
off shot guns. Every one eagerly 
bought newspapers and waited 
anxiously for new editions to come 
off the presses. Dynamite explo- 
sions were frequently heard and 
ambulances scurried through the 
streets carrying the injured or dead 
to the hospitals and morgues. The 
situation was malignant and fear 
was depicted on every face. 

The employers of all classes of 
labor had banded themselves to- 
gether into an association. They 
had fought many strikes heretofore 
and usually they had lost. Now 
they were determined to win. 

This night down in the Ghetto 
district four men sat sweltering in 
a cellar, talking low; while a dim, 
eoal oil lamp cast more smoke than 
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light in the room. One of these 
men was large; so large that a sin- 
gle hand at the narrow point of the 
palm easily would hide three silver 
dollars laid side by side. He was 
probably 45 years of age and 6 feet 
4 inches tall, large boned and pow- 
erful, with shoulders which sloped 
downward like those of an ape and 
worked quickly when he stirred, 
betokening great power and nervous 
energy. 

His eyes were the most remarka- 
ble thing in the dimly lighted room, 
for they peered into the faces of 
his companions like those of a 
jackal—cunning and _ penetrative. 
They were yellowish green, with 
small pupils which seemed to radi- 
ate a light almost purple. These 
eyes were such that no man could 
mistake them, and more than that, 
they were unlike human eyes, for 
the corner of the lids drooped 
almost at right angles, and a mus- 
cular organism at the tail of each 
eye held the lids in such a position 
as to appear constantly open. 

The forehead was high and deli- 
cately formed though the breadth 
was enormous under close observa- 
tion. At the hair roots, the skin 
was white and clear like that of a 
woman. Clearly here was a man 
far above the ordinary. His was 
the face of high intellectuality, 
although the primal brute was 
everywhere evident. 

This man was Quentin Qleatraz, 
known all over the land for his 
writings on free thinking and social- 
ism of a violent character. The 


ystery of the Screen Box 


magazines eagerly sought his con- 
tributions and paid him enormous 
prices. He lectured regularly every 
Friday evening and Sunday morn- 
ing at the Prescott, one of the larg- 
est coliseums in the world, and his 
audiences were so vast special de- 
tails of police constantly attended 
to prevent violationsof the build- 
ing laws pertaining to overcrowd- 
ing. For weeks, however, Quentin 
Qleatraz had been silent—for his 
speeches would inflame; and no one 
knew what men might do under the 
lash of his tongue and the strange 
fire from his angle eyes. 

The men who sat this evening 
with Quentin Qleatraz were men by 
no means of meager intellect, for 
only the very high order of brain 
could be a companion of this strange 
man. Even as he talked, he par- 
took of cocaine from the back of his 
hand, after the fashion of those 
who take snuff—drawing the white 
flake crystals into his nostrils. 

“Did you get into the house?”’ his 
voice was searching, distinct and 
vibrant, but not anxious or loud. 

“Yes, sir, at half past three this 
afternoon.”’ 

“Did anybody see you?”’ 

“Yes, I could not break in. The 
house is watched, so I became an in- 
spector of gas meters and walked 
in through the kitchen.”’ 

“Get to his room?’’ 

“Yes, sir, though it was hard.”’ 

“Never mind that, how did you 
set the machine.’’ 

“Directly beneath his bed.’’ 

“Are you certain he is alone now, 
no women or children in the house?”’ 

“They are all outof town. He is 
alone every night. A guard is placed 


both inside and surrounding his 
home.’’ 

“Well, boys, now the next thing 
to be done is by me. You may sep- 
arate now, and I think it wise to 
leave town until one week from to- 
night. Meet me here then.”’ 

The chief of police the next morn- 
ing opening his mail was struck 
forcibly by the appearance of an en- 
velope of cheap type which bore his 
name upon its face in printed fash- 
ion, evidently clipped from a news- 
paper and pasted upon the envelope. 
He opened the letter, and as he did 
so, square bits of writing paper 
fluttered to the floor between his 
fingers. The envelope contained a 
single sheet of paper also bearing 
pasted clippings which read thus: 


“Quite unbearable are the united 
efforts of capital everywhere to do 
all nullifying acts; tending to trans- 
plant honest labor desire into acts 
of rebellion; now one tires of actual- 
ly viewing the arrogant Lewiston 
acting as a constant barrier to hon- 
est arbitration which all agree to be 
the only righteous course to quench 
an overbearing and heated zone fill- 
ed with the flames of class hatred, 
It is my purpose to warn you against 
further denying the call of civiliza- 
tion. Lewisohn will be assassinat- 
ed. Heis doomed and will die with- 
in a week. The little squares of 
paper herewith tell the story of his 
death. You, asa policeman, should 
avail yourself of this clew in behalf 
of those who are surely to follow 
Lewisohn to the grave unless you 
can prevent.”’ 


The letter was unsigned. 

“Well, what do you think of 
that?’’ said the chief to his stenog- 
rapher, handing this young man the 
letter, while he picked up the bits 
of paper and spread them upon his 
desk, 

“*O, it’s some ‘bug,’’’ said the sec- 
retary, and so the chief thought, 
though he replaced both letter and 
the little squares in the envelope 
and filing them away took up the 
reports of the preceeding night and 
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thought no more of the matter. 

Two days later the daily papers 
were filled with the announcement 
of the sudden illness of Lewisohn, 
the president of the employers’ as- 
sociation. He was delirious and 
assailed with a malady unfathoma- 
ble by any man of medicine. All 
over his person appeared papuli 
which later formed in a dry brown 
spot surrounded by a red swollen 
zone of skin. While his face, neck, 
and breast were most assailed, his 
feet and legs were likewise affected. 
His fever was intense and constantly 
increasing, and though removed to 
a private hospital, his decline was 
rapid, so that after five days he 
died, presumably from heart fail- 
ure. 

It was not until after his death 
that men in the police department 
hinted to a reporter that the chief 
had been warned of his contem- 
plated assassination. Thechief took 
the strange letter from his files and 
the town knew of the warning, for 
all newspapers hungrily printed the 
strange letter. The poor said it 
was murder and the doctors said it 
was heart failure from the effect of 
poor food hastily devoured. So 
after two days of discussion the 
matter died from the public mind 
and the association elected another 
president. 

Again the chief of police received 
a message similar to the first—after 
the fashion of pasting and clipping 
and containing the square bits of 
paper, each marked with peculiar 
letters. 

The letter read thus: 

“You did not warn Lewisohn, 
though it would have done no good. 
The new president goes as he went, 
and even now he is doomed. Why 


don’t you take a clue when you 
receive it?”’ 


This letter the chief thought bet- 
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ter of and called up the Employers’ 
Association office on the telephone 
and read its contents to the presi- 
dent. The guard at the home of 
the new president was doubled, and 
men followed him everywhere— 
men who dressed like citizens and 
carried large pistols in their hip 
pockets. 

The day the second letter arrived, 
the news came from the city hospi- 
tal that one of the guardsmen who 
had been stationed in the home of 
Lewisohn was sick with Lewisohn’s 
disease. Later he died as Lewisohn 
died. 

The next day the new president 
rushed into the chief’s office frantic 
with fear and holding in his hand a 
wire box meshed close like a screen. 
The box contained an ordinary small 
sized alarm clock from which the 
bell had been removed exposing the 
alarm hammer. A small lid was 
open and held so by a slight hinge 
spring. The box was harmless and 
empty, yet, the fear in the new 
president’s face told of the impres- 
sion its discovery had made. 

‘Where did you find this?’’ asked 
the chief. 

“Beneath my bed,’’ replied the 
president. 

“And it was empty?’ 

“As much so as now.”’ 

“No one has been inside your 
home except the police detail?’ 

‘No, sir, no one. I questioned 
the guard this morning after the 
discovery of the box and he assured 
me that there had been no one ex- 
cept the man who reads the gas 
meter.”’ 

“Did he go into your room?”’ 

“No, the meter is in the cellar.’’ 

“Ts there no rear or servant’s 
stairway to the upper floors?’ 

“Yes, but the door is locked and 
the guard has the kev.’’ 
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“There was no other visitor, no 
friend?” 

“No”? 

“No former servant?”’ 

““None.’’ 

“We will detail new men to-night 
and increase your personal guard. 
Do not permit this affair to frighten 
you, or to cause you any undue 
worry,’’ the chief said. 

“T am not frightened,’’ replied 
the new president, though his face 
was ashen and he had the look of 
the hunted man. 

Late that same day the family of 
Lewisohn phoned the chief and told 
him that a peculiar box made of 
wire netting, with a spring hinge 
lid had been found directly beneath 
the bed of Lewisohn. The chief 
was nonplussed and called his 
‘murder squad’’ into session. So 
unreal, so clearly out of the ordi- 
nary did the case appear that no 
man in the department was found 
who could offer even a possible sur- 
mise, which would lend hope of so- 
lution to the thoroughly over- 
wrought chief of police. All that 
he could hope to do was to wait. 

The day following the star cham- 
ber session of the chief, the new 
president became a maniac and was 
removed to the hospital, and three 
days later he died. His symptoms 
had been the same as those of Lewi- 
sohn. 

The coroner called a jury and held 
an inquest upon the remains of the 
new president. He also ordered the 
body of Lewisohn to be exhumed 
for further examination. The in- 
quest resulted in nothing, as the 
doctors were unable to diagnose the 
ease, other than heart failure, 
superinduced by acute indigestion 
and intestinal fever. Men wher- 


ever one met them had the look of 
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were all thinking of the one thing— 
the strange disease used to assassi- 
nate men. 

Four days of newspaper riot in 
headlines succeeded, all the while 
the freight cars stood idle and no 
wheel turned upon the thin ribbons 
of steel that reached like spiders’ 
webs from the heart and leading to 
the outskirts of the mighty city. 
One famous journalist daringly slept 
in Lewisohn’s bed. 

The reporter lived without con- 
tracting the dread disease, though 
he was successful in obtaining by 
his experience one of the greatest 
descriptive stories ever written. 

The Employers’ Association was 
sorely pressed fora man to accept 
the responsibilities of the presi- 
dency. No one could be found dar- 
ing enough to risk so dreadful a 
death as that which visited Lewi- 
shon and his successor. The asso- 
ciation finally in convention assem- 
bled decided to appoint five men, 
each of national fame, to assume 
charge of the active duties of the 
strike. All branches of trade were 
now affected. The street cars were 
no longer operated and men and 
women rode in wagons and omni- 
buses, paying exorbitant prices as 
fares. The proceeds from such 
fares above a nominal amount went 
into a general fund to support the 
strikers and their families. The 
pangs of hunger were intense in the 
houses of the poor, while within the 
homes of the rich nameless terror 
struck and men slept with windows 
closed and bore the heat preferably 
to the chance of assassination. 

Everywhere the eyes could reach 
one saw a guard of some descrip- 
tion. The saloons were closed and 
men bought liquor from drug stores, 


while blind pigs sprung up on every 
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mitted the poor to sleep and here 
many harassing sights were to be 
seen and strange arguments heard. 

The managerial committee of five 
in a body came to the chief of police 
and told him they thought it best 
to withhold their names from the 
public print, and he agreed with 
them on the wisdom of such action; 
so the newspapers were told, but it 
was too late and editions published 
their names and wagers were made 
on their deaths. Again the chief 
sat down at his desk and waited 
while his ‘‘murder squad’’ puffed 
black cigars and mopped their hot, 
tired and fat heads 

Two days later all the managerial 
committee were attacked by the 
Lewisohn disease, and upon inves- 
tigation the strange screen box was 
found somewhere in the abode of 
the committee. In four of the 
homes the box was found in the 
furnace, all the pipes being closed 
except that which led to a commit- 
teeman’s room. In the case of one 
committeman, the box was found 
on a shelf in the closet. All the 
little triggers had been sprung and 
all the lids were open. After three 
days the five men were dead and 
the town in a veritable paroxysm of 
fear. Then came to the chief an- 
other letter like those which had 
been received. It contained these 
words clipped and pasted as before: 


“Ts this not warning enough, or 
must I kill every man of wealth in 
town? See the little squares. What 
a poor ignorant fool you are. Per- 
haps the great detective, Carson 
Phipps, can aid you. It is because 
of him I send the clew. A mere 
matter of curiosity on my part. 
Otherwise I should die of heat and 
ennu.”’ 


‘‘Phone Carson Phipps,’’ said the 
chief to his stenographer. The 
stenographer did so. 

“He is not at home, sir,’’ he an- 
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“Leave word for him to come to 
see me as soon as possible.’’ 

The telephone message was hard- 
ly sent before the door opened and 
Carson Phipps stood on the thres- 
hold. 

“How are you, Phipps?’’ the 
chief said, rising to greet him. ‘‘I 
have only now finished a telephone 
message to you.”’ 

“In trouble?’’ 

“Great trouble. You have heard 
of the Lewisohn disease?’’ 

Yes"? 

“And the letters I have been re- 
ceiving?” 

**Yes,”” 

‘‘What do you think of them?”’ 

“Interesting and true clews, I am 
sure.’’ 

“Do you believe all of these men 
have been assassinated ?’’ 

“Absolutely, and by some man or 
men.”’ 

“Do you know how?’”’ 

“Not yet, but I think I will be- 
fore night. May I see the last 
letter?”’ 

The chief gave the note to Carson 
Phipps and sat down perplexed, 
visibly agitated at the arrogance of 
this scientific ferret, to whom all 
mysteries appeared like the reading 
of the primer. 

““Now,”’ said Phipps, “‘the writer 
of this letter has seen fit to chal- 
lenge me. I suppose it is equally 
my duty to try this riddle.’’ He 
was evidently in deep thought and 
worked as though attempting an 
arrangement of the little squares 
into some combination of letters. 
The more he seemed to mate each 
little square, the more serious grew 
his brow until at length he mut- 
tered: 

“How interesting!’? Whereupon 
the chief smiled and his upper lip 
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smile became cynical; his fingers 
drummed impatiently upon the edge 
of his desk, 

“Rather puzzling, Carson.” 

‘Very clever, indeed. I never 
thought we had a master mind like 
this on the other side of crime. It 
is really exhilarating.’’ Then he 
placed the squares upon a plain 
white sheet of copy paper and they 
appeared thus: 


a aq 
n h 
A 

R 


After this arrangement he jum- 
bled them together, but not so fast 
but that the keen eyed chief made 
a mental note of their arrangement, 
and as he did so make this mental 
note there came to him swift, full 
comprenension, and with it a sense 
of keen elation. He was sure that 
the name of the murderer was re- 
vealed to him. 

“May I take these home with 
me?’’ asked Phipps. 

“Certainly. When shall I expect 
information, Carson ?’’ 

‘possibly tonight. ’’ 

“T will be here until I hear from 
you,’’ the chief said. 

After Carson Phipps was gone 
the chief said to his stenographer: 
“There goes the most wonderful 
man in the world, bar none. His 
brain is a marvel—he doesn’t rea- 
son, he knows. He senses things 
like an animal.’’ 

“Do you think he knows anything 
yet?”’ 

“No, but he gave me the name of 
the man who did this work, and 
here’s the name.’’ The chief pen- 
ciled a piece of stationery which he 
delivered to the stenographer. This 
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he trembled as he read, ‘‘Arrest 
Nazareth A. Rajax.”’ 
“The president of the union.” 


“Yes,’’ the chief said, I’ve sent 
for him.’’ 

The solution seemed childlike, and 
the stenographer, man worshiper 
as he was, again paid reverence to 
his chief. Late that afternoon the 
phone rang and the chief answered 
the call. 

“All right, bring him here,’’ he 
said, as he hung up the receiver. 

“Who, Rajax?’’ queried the sten- 
ographer. 

“Yes, caught at a department 
store buying an alarm clock,’’ re- 
plied the chief. 

“The house detective nabbed him. 
I’ve ordered all alarm clock pur- 
chasers watched, with instructions 
to take any known man that bought 
a clock.”’ 

Then Rajax arrived at the chief’s 
office. The room was filled with 
men from the ‘“‘murder squad.’’ 
The chief had foretold his evidence 
to this body of detectives. His 
climax was the entry of the pris- 
oner. It was impressive, indeed. 

“‘Rajax,’’ the chief said, ‘‘you’re 
aclever man, but you overreached.’’ 

“What am I charged with?’’ 

““Murder.’’ 

“Whose murder?’’ 

“Hight men.’’ 

“What eight men?”’ 

“Lewisohn and—”’ 

“No! No! I am innocent I tell 
you.”’ 

“How about the alarm clock?” 
said the chief. 

““My wife wanted one so she could 
awaken me at night. 
half the night now.’’ 

“Why buy the same clock you 
used to set off the screen box trig- 
ger?”’ 


lonly sleep 
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crimes.”’ 

“We'll see about this,’’ said the 
chief, ‘‘take him downstairs.”’ 
They led Rajax away, his shrieks 
piercing the corridors of the build- 
ing, and his frantic raging dying 
gradually, as his captors pulled him 
down into the ‘‘hold-over’’ dungeon 
where they ~vould ‘‘work on him’’ 
until his will broke. 

Late that night the chief’s office 
was crowded. Newspaper men and 
the murder squad were there. Be- 

“side the chief’s big mahogany desk 
sat Carson Phipps. He was smil- 
ing and chatting with the chief. 

“‘That’s him,’’ said the chief. 

Carson Phipps glanced toward 
the prisoner Rajax and laughed out 
right. 

‘He purchased a clock like those 
used in the screen box,’’ continued 
the chief. ‘“‘His name starts with 
and ends with letters which match 
those of the squares. The word 
arrest—’’ 

“T know, chief, but you must ob- 
tain proof. There has been nocrime 
committed or at least proven as yet. 
The coroner’s verdict is death from 
heart failure. Is this man a magi- 
cian that he kills men with a little 
screen box and makes them die from 
heart failure? First prove your 
crime, then make your capture.”’ 

Rajax, the prisoner, sank to the 
floor senseless and they carried him 
outside the room. The murder squad 
and the newspaper men followed 
the prisoner, all save the reporter 
who had slept in the bed of Lewi- 
sohn. He was a Carson Phipps 
admirer and lingered. 


“I believe I see,’’ said the chief. 
“You are right, there must be others 
than this man, but he is guilty.”’ 

Phipps smiled. ‘‘No! not even to 
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“But the squares—can’t you see? 
Now let me arrange them.”’ 

“There is no need,’’ said Carson 
Phipps. ‘‘They have been arranged. 
Itis simple, yet clever. The man 
who planned these murders was a 
genius.”’ 

“Was he alone in the job?”’ 

“No, ‘there were three assist- 
ants.”’ , 

‘Do you know them?’ 

“"No;”” 

“Can you prove anything by the 
squares of the box?’’ 

“Yes, by the squares.”’ 

The chief was interrupted by the 
entrance of an official, who delivered 
a letter with his name in aclipping, 
pasted upon a cheap envelope. It 
was mailed at the general postoffice 
and bore a special delivery stamp. 
The chief Purriedly opened it. He 
was indeed agitated. Rajax could 
not have sentit. The little squares 
fluttered to the floor and a letter 
like those received was eagerly read 
by him. He delitved it to Carson 
Phipps who read: 

“Do you-intend to permit all 
members ox ti.e Employers’ Associa- 
tion to go the way of their officers? 
If you don’t arbitrate this strike, 
T’ll fix you next, and alternate each 
day an association member and a 
police official. The squaresare still 
at your service.”’ 

It had been mailed but two hours 
before. 

“He is clever indeed,’ said 
Phipps, ‘‘and is absolutely secure. 
I can stop him, but I can’t convict 
him.”’ 

“Do you know how he does the 
trick?’’ asked the reporter. 

“Not quite, but before morning I 
will have learned. Thestrike must 
be stopped and arbitrations agreed 
to. This man will do just as he says. 
It is our duty to do as he commands. 


Good night.’’ 


and at the door he turned to the 
chief and said: 

“Tf I were you, I would not go 
home to-night. I would sleep in the 
office. You are a marked man.” 

Over the city the militia reigned 
khaki clad and swelteringly hot as 
they patrolled the streets and held 
back the starving thousands from 
the warehouses and buildings where 
food was stored. 

Late that night the janitor as he 
strode by the office of the chief of 
police saw the huge bulk of the chief 
seated at his desk, attired only in 
his trousers and his undershirt. In 
one hand he held a letter made of 
printed clippings pasted upon cheap 
vaper, the other hand played with 
seven little squares of paper. The 
fear of death was spread upon the 
face of this man who hunted men. 


(Concluded next month.) 
ee 


Gone With the Old Year 
(Continued from first page ). 


Their failure to return after the 
Christmas Vacation was indeed a 
sad blow to the school, especially to 
athletics. Black and Youell, better 
known as ‘‘Ned’”’ and ‘‘Rice,’’ were 
both skilled athletes and it was 
their work on the football team 
which went a long way toward 
winning the Championship of the 
State from S. M. A. 

Both these young giants, or rather 
gentlemen, were immensely popu- 
lar at school and everywhere else 
where they came in contact with 
their fellow-men. 

You may rest assured, fellows, 
that both Black and, Youell, left 
school for good reasons and, not 
from any dislike of the A. M. A., 
so in conclusion, I will voice, what I 
feel sure is the unbiased sentiment 
of the school, a sentiment embodied 
in the words, ‘‘Long may they live, 
long may they love and long may 


UR first meeting for January 
() wasa very successful one. It 
was conducted by cadet Jef- 
fries. Considering the bad weather 
the meeting was held in the house. 
A Committee of Fleming and 
Gunby was appointed to get cata- 
logues of various plays, from which 
a suitable one could be selected. 


The Y. 


J. K. Gunsy, President 
C. C. FLEMING, Secretary and Treasurer 
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MOTTO— "SPIRIT, MIND, BODY” 


Our second meeting was con- 
ducted by Cadet Fleming in the hall. 
The catalogues were put before the 
association and a play was decided 
upon, but the time has not yet been 
set for the performance. 

Not so many attended the second 
meeting, but a greater attendance 
is expected when we get in the new 


J. L. JEFFRIES, Vice President 


building which is rapidly nearing 
completion. There our quarters 
will be more commodious and more 
comfortable, and the meetings 
should be more satisfactory in every 
way. 

Fleming is acting Editor-in- 
Chief-pro-tem this month, as Black 
has not returned. 


AN ATTEMPT WHICH FAILED 


~T_WAS on Wednesday night. I 
I was walking down West End 
Avenue where no traffic was al- 
lowedand the avenue was very dimly 
lighted. I was coming from the 
theatre on Forty-second street. 
As every one knows, New York is 
a large and busy city and to get 
along in this place one must have 
friends, and to obtain these one must 
do something to attract the attention 
of the public. As I walked along 
thinking of something to do that 
would make me famous, I perceived 
to my surprise that I was not the 
only one on the road as I had sup- 
posed. Across the street I noticed 
a girl of slight figure but very fair 
and apparently about my own age; 
twenty or less. I also recollected 
her having sat in the box just op- 
posite mine and her having looked 
at me very frequently and sadly 
during the love scene. 
I was a little in front of her and 
as I turned to glance at her a second 
time, I saw she had quickened her 
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and then. I also saw in the glow 
of one of the street lamps a large 
brawny man as he passed under the 
light of one. He too, was walking 
very fast, and it suddenly struck me 
that he was pursuing the girl. 

I was just from a town where it 
was not safe for boys of my size to 
go around the streets at night with- 
out arms, and I was still in the habit 
and happened to have a thirty-two 
Smith and Wesson in the pocket of 
my heavy overcoat. It was loaded 
and I quietly slipped my handin my 
pocket and drew the pistol out. 

Of course I had no reason for ac- 
cusing the man of pursuing the girl, 
but it looked mighty suspicious to 
me. Isaw my chance to make my- 
self famous and jumped at the op- 
portunity. The man was rapidly 
gaining on the girl and I noticed a 
a pair of handcuffs and what looked 
like a gag in one of hishands. He 
apparently had not noticed me for 
he kept on. The girl turned to look 


around but as she did, the man, who 
wee nau nanan har. sliinnand the cao. 


in her mouth and I heard the click 
of the handcuffs as they slipped 
around the wrists of the now help- 
less girl. The man then picked up 
the girl and turning in the opposite 
direction, began to run. I pursued 
him down the avenue for four 
blocks when he turned to his left. 
I still pursued him. 

When I wasat college I had easily 
made the track team, but that was 
before I had commenced smoking. 
As Iran after the man he entered 
a gate into Central Park. I had 
kept up with him thus far, but did 
not gain a step, and when I came 
to the gate I was forced to abandon 
the pursuit. How I did curse my- 
self for smoking! My revolver was 
still in my hand, but had not once 
been fired. I was so bent on catch- 
ing the man, F had entirely for- 
gotten the pistol which I still held. 

I am so disgusted with myself 
that I think I shall draw the cur- 
tain on this disgusting scene. I had 
tried to be a “‘hero’’ and failed. 

e& 


i view of the fact of the much & 


the event of the failure of the 
Rules Committee to make such rad- 
ical 
crease the chance of injury to life 
and limb, a committee of the pre- 
sidents of the leading colleges of 
Virginia called together by Dr. Lam- 
beth, of the University, met at 
Charlottesville, a few days previous 
to the holidays, in order to consider 
the best manner of removing the 
objectionable features from the 
game, without destroying its beauty. 

This committee consisted of Dr. 
Lambeth, of the University of Vir- 
ginia; Dr. Denny, president of 
Washington and Lee University; 
Gen. E. H. Nichols, superintendent 
of the Virginia Military Institute, 
and Major Chas. S. Roller, of Au- 
gusta Military Academy, a recog- 
nized authority on football in the 
South. General Nichols and Dr. 
Denny, being unable to attend, 
were ably represented by Col. 
Ford and Dr. Campbell. The com- 
mittee adopted resolutions con- 
demning football as played at the 
present, and suggesting that the 
rules be changed in such a way as 
to remove all dangerous features. 

It is well known that Dr. Lam- 
beth believes, since most of the in- 
juries to players in the past season 
were sustained when they were ex- 
hausted from long and continuous 
playing and unable to protect them- 
selves, the halves should be mater- 
ially shortened. The best possible 
plan, he believes, is to have the 
game divided into four periods; 
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changes as to greatly de-- 
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This 


fifteen or twenty minutes. 
would allow the players ample time 
to rest between intervals of play, 
and would permit of medical exam- 


ination of the participants in the 
game. In this manner, minor in- 
juries, which might prove serious, 
in the event of the player’s continu- 
ing in the game, would be detected 
and a fresh man substituted. 

It is the general opinion that the 
“flying tackle’’ and the play known 
as ‘‘mass on tackle’’ were the evils 
which the committee strove to rem- 
edy, since most of the fatalities of 
the past season were due to these 
two very things. Nomember, how- 
ever, voiced his opinions orally, but 
each one submitted his views in 
writing. 

These views have not been made 
public, yet Major Roller has kindly 
made known such changes as he 
thinks necessary. Although they 
differ in some extent to those held 
by Walter Camp, they certainly 


thought. Many persons well ac- 
quainted with football, believe that 
the national game, if played along 
the lines suggested by the Major, 
would be far more beautiful and as 
void of the rough features, as the 
one suggested by the Chairman of 
the Rules Committee. 

Mr. Camp thinks that all unneces- 
sary roughness could be abolished 
by a more open play. To accom- 
plish this, he proposes to make the 
necessary distance to be gained in 
three downs, twenty instead of ten 
yards as it is at present. It would 
be practically impossible to gain 
this distance, holds Mr. Camp, in 
straight line plays, thus necessitat- 
ing the more frequent use of the for- 
ward pass and the ‘‘off end”’ plays. 
This style of play is more brilliant 
than the old, and being more open, 
will be less dangerous. 

However, the penalty for failure 
to execute successfully the forward 
pass, is to remain the same. This 
will, in the future, as in the past, 
cause a team to revert to straight 
football at critical moments, rather 
than risk the penalty incurred by 
the failure to make the pass. Sev- 
eral years ago, when the distance 


to ten yards, and the forward pass 
was invented, everyone thought 
that play would be more open in 
future. Yet we have seen that the 
greater part of the play is. still 
through the line, and it is only sel- 
dom that the forward pass is re- 
sorted to. More open play would 
not in the least tend to stop the fly- 
ing tackle. The only remedy then, 
according to Mr. Camp, for this as 
well as the mass on tackle, is its 
abolition. 

Major Roller proposes to remove 
all restrictions and limitation from 
the forward pass. Thus it can be 
made from any place and in any 
direction, by any player to any 
other player. In addition, he sug- 
gests the removal from the rules of 
any penalty for failure in making 
the pass properly, the ball going to 
the team in whose possession it 
may be at the conclusion of the 
pass. Thus is the game more spec- 
tacular, as passes may be made in- 
definitely. A player, seeing that 
he is going to be thrown by a tack- 
ler, will pass the ball to some other 
member of his team. 

This style of play, according to 
Major Roller’s theory, will do 
away with the flying tackle. A 
player will not launch himself into 
the air to throw a runner, when he 
knows that no sooner than he 
leaves his feet, the player in posses- 
sion of the ball will pass the ball to 
another member of his eleven, will- 
ingly allowing himself to be tackled. 
Instead, the tackler will approach 
the runner in an upright position. 
In this manner, he is able, not only 
to make the tackle, but to block an 
attempted pass. With the heavy 
penalty removed, and the uncer- 
tainty of making the pass success- 
fully reduced to the minimum, 
teams will not revert to straight 
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football at critical moments, but 

will continue the open play. 
Another change, suggested by 
Major Roller, which will undoubt- 
edly go far towards the removal of 
roughness from the game, is to 
forbid ‘‘hiking,’’ or limit the number 
of men allowed to assist the runner 
to one. Thusa runner will have to 
force his way through the line prac- 
tically unassisted and it is not be- 
lieved that this can be done for sub- 
stantial gains. Of course a man 
may gain through the line occa- 
sionally, but it is hardly probable 
that the ground gained will be suf- 
ficient to warrant a repeated attack 
in this direction, or if attempted, 

that it would be successful. 
H. A. JACOB. 
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Basket-Ball 


WING to the lack of a schedule 
() up to date, we are unable to 
estimate the chances for a 

successful basket-ball season. The 
interest shown in the team this 
year is equally as zealous as that 
shown last year, in fact, if we may 
judge the interest taken in the 
team by the number of applicants, 
it is greater than that manifested 
last year. The following are the 
applicants for positions on the team: 

Amory, L., 

Arbenz, 

Ashby, 

Carpenter, 

Clemans, 

Collingwood, 

Cunningham, 

Easley, 

Fravel, 

Landes, (Capt.) 

Rose, 

Smith, 

Wardlaw, 

Welch. 


To the Man in the Line 
I 


The crowd goes wild, 
As with cheer and smile 
They watch the Varsity whirl, 
See the backs thunder, 
The quarter’s a wonder, 
The ends are the best in the world. 


Il 


The full-back’s pluck, 

In that smashing buck, 

That carried him over the goal 
Of the quarter’s brain, 
In that long end gain, 

Is the story that will be told. 


il 


Of the half’s daring rush, 

In that off-tackle brush, 

The greatest play of the game. 
How the ends fought, 
The passes they caught, 

And all for the Varsity’s fame. 


IV 


Of course it takes pluck, 

To make a line buck, 

And it’s hard to go over the goal, 
But let’s give some credit, 
We always forget it, 

To the man that made the hole. 


vi 


The backs were fast, 

And game to the last, 

The ends were certainly fine, 
The quarter was great, 
Yet [ pity their fate, 

But for the .nan in the line. 


VI 


In the thick of the fight, 

With his brawny might, 

He charges the enemy down. 
After each rush, 
Under the crush, 

Bleeding, the line-man, is found. 


VII 


No one ever knows 

Of the awful blows 

He takes without ever a sign. 
Now fill up your glasses, 
To the man of the masses, 

To the hero, the man in the line. 


Hi: Aud. 
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Death of Mrs. Roller, Sr. 


T IS our sad duty this month to 
f record the death of Mrs. Roller, 
the mother of our principals, 
who passed away, after a lingering 
illness, on Thursday, January 6th. 
Owing to her infirmity during the 
past two years, which kept her in 
seclusion, Mrs. Roller was not well 
known to the majority of the men 
in school, but the latter realized 
that her heart was always with 
them in their work. Thus they 
deeply mourn her taking away— 
and all join in sincerest sympathy 
for the bereaved family. 

The funeral services were held in 
the Old Stone church, which was 
packed by those who came to do 
honor to the memory of one who 
has always held a prominent place 
in the community and who was ad- 
mired and loved by all who knew 
her. 

The body of Mrs. Roller was laid 
to rest in the cemetery by the side 
of her husband, the late Col. 
Charles S. Roller, Sr. Both graves 
were completely hidden from view 
by the masses of beautiful loose 
flowers and floral designs. Among 
the latter, perhaps the most con- 
Spicuous was the one sent by the 
corps of cadets of the Academy —a 
huge pillow decked with gorgeous 
flowers. 


* * * * * 

We also wish to take this oppor- 
tunity, in behalf of the corps, to 
express our sympathy for our friend 
and fellow-cadet, Robert T. Ashby, 
who received news on the 14th of 
the death of his mother. We hope 
that this sympathy and our regard, 
of which the flowers we send to 
adorn the grave are a token, may 
comfort him a little in his hour of 
sorrow. 

POS a Re acre fas ee oe OTe 
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Alumni Notes 


R. GIBSON HARMON, cor- 
M poral in A Company, Corps 

of 1908-9, paid the school a 
short visit during the latter part of 
December. Mr. Harmon is attend- 
ing the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he is taking a mechanical 
course. Here’s wishing him the 
best of luck in his career at ‘‘Penn.’’ 


J. C. Tobin, of Denison, Texas, 
who attended A. M. A. in 1906, was 
at the Academy fora short while a 
week or two ago. 


In a post card from Tucker Cook, 
captain of B Company, 1908-9, 
Tucker sent his best to the corps 
and wished the basket-ball team 
the best of luck in its coming con- 
tests with rival schools. 


It has been stated by an author- 
ity on the subject, that Tom Saw- 
yer, Ist Lieutenant in B Company 
1908-9, weighs one hundred and 
seventy pounds, Gee! but Tom 
must surely resemble a big ‘‘pink’’ 
lobster. 


Read the great detective story, 
appearing in this issue, written by 
our distinguished alumnus, Clem- 
ent Yore, 1892. 


Reports from Hobart Cunning- 
ham reveal the fact that he con- 
tinues not to take a great deal of 
interest in the advancement of 


learning. 
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A Balloon Voyage 


N the fourth of July I had 
() just completed a fast flying 
balloon and decided to make 
a flying voyage over the United 
States. When I started out I had 
4, of ahnont two thonsand feet 


straight up in the air in order to 
get out of Norton without flying 
into a mountain. I had been trav- 
eling a short time when I found 
myself directly over Abingdon, 
Va., and much to my surprise I saw 
Capt. Withers on Broad street. 
Time did not allow me to stop at 
this beautiful city, so I passed on, 
continuing to make good time. 
About ten o’clock I had reached 
Lynchburg and would have stopped 
but the hills were so numerous and 
so steep that I was forced to pass 
by, because there was no place to 
land my balloon. 


On my trip I was passing over 
many other small towns every min- 
ute. I could not help from being 
impressed with how quiet every- 
thing looked at Fort Defiance. Col- 
onel was trying to fix his little red 
gasoline wagon so he could go to 
Staunton. There was nothing to 
be seen in Staunton except Capt. 
Wm. Kable, Warrick Landes and Mr. 
Kyle playing baseball in ‘‘Athletic 
Park.’? Long before I reached 
Elkton I recognized Jarman riding 
a mule to Harrisonburg and he look- 
ed asif he was enjoying his vacation 
very much. Space forbids my 
mentioning any more of the Vir- 
ginia towns and people, so I must 
pass on. When I was going over 
Washington, D. C., Inoticed ‘‘Puss’’ 
Haneock with his winning smile 
coming down the street with Tracey 
Bennett. This was enough to stop 
an eight-day clock, much less a 
balloon, so I turned my face in the 
direction of Norton once more. I 
had been gone two days and en- 
joyed the trip very much. 
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